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Kudoh Youki recently t 


ook up landscape painting as a way to spend her spare time. 


COVER INTERVIEW 


A Star in Hollywood 


Kudoh Youki 


Photo by Takahashi Noboru Written by Tsuchiya Komei 


Japanese actors and actresses sometimes appear in major 
Hollywood productions, but they very rarely have a lead- 
ing role. And their chances of being chosen are even 
slimmer when the film character is an American, since 
many other performers could also play the part. One Ja- 
panese screen star who was chosen is Kudoh Youki (28). 
Kudoh, born and brought up in Japan, made her 
Hollywood debut as a Japanese-American in Snow Fal- 
ling on Cedars, which opens across the United States in 
the fall this year. 

“IT was very honored to be given the role of an Ameri- 
can woman, especially since my native language is not 
English. The role is certainly nothing stereotypical, like a 
geisha or some Japanese tourist with a camera around her 
neck and a shopping bag in her hand. It’s a role I was 
proud to have as a Japanese, since the movie treats the 
character I play with great respect. The film is well made, 
and I hope many people will see it.” 

Kudoh appeared in her first Japanese movie at the age 
of 14, and has starred in a number of films and TV 


dramas since then. She is active in other artistic fields as 
well, recording songs for an album and publishing a fan- 
tasy novel called Queen Sylvia. She received acclaim for 
her role in the 1989 movie, Mystery Train, directed by 
Jim Jarmusch. Her career as a talented actress has taken 
on international proportions over the last few years, since 
she starred in the American film, Picture Bride, the Aust- 
ralian movie, Heaven’s Burning, and other productions. 

“Starring in a Hollywood production has not made me 
less Japanese. I work mostly in the United States, but my 
heart is in my native country. My house is in Los An- 
geles, but my true home is with my mother in Japan. 

“Since working in the States, I’ve developed a greater 
appreciation for the gentle consideration Japanese people 
show others. Here in the U.S., people are expected to 
state their position very clearly, while in Japan we give 
considerable importance to the feelings of others. I hope 
that I will be able to show people outside Japan the beau- 
ty of interacting with others in this way.” ® 
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After t eir marriage at a shrine, the newlyweds go by boat to the reception hall. (Yanagawa, Fukuoka Prefecture) 
Itako-machi in Ibaraki Prefecture and other towns with canals also used to have scenes like this one. 
(Photo: Hirowatari Takashi, courtesy of the Haga Library) 
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Getting Married 
In Japan 


Society sanctions the union of a man and a woman through the institution of marriage. By studying a 
country’s marriage customs and ceremonies, we can obtain an inside view of its people and society. 
This issue will look at how Japanese men and women establish a new family—how they choose their 
life-time companion, some of the steps leading up to marriage, family relationships, and the ceremony 


itself. Marriage is an important event in anyone’s life, and by looking at this event we can learn more 
about the Japanese. 
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Modern Japanese Marriage 
From First Meeting to Tying the Knot 


Marriage was traditionally viewed as a way of joining two households, although individuals 
today are encouraged to make their own decisions. The idea and rituals of marriage in Japan 
are evolving while retaining some traditional aspects, as described in this article. 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine Photos by Akagi Koichi . 
There are two main kinds of marriage in The custom of arranging marriages began 
Japan—arranged marriages and love mar- with a parental desire to preserve family + 
riages. In the typical Japanese custom of lineage and social standing. Some parents 
arranged marriages, a person of social sta- are still keen on arranging a marriage for 
tus mediates between a man and woman their children, but today, young men and 
who have reached the “appropriate” age to women are free to reject the idea before or 
marry. Initially, pictures, personal histo- after meeting. Arranged marriages declined 
ries, and family background details are in number as democracy flourished after 
fa tends to observe all formalities, p 4 Ace . 7 
Te exchanged. If both sides are agreeable, the World War II, but the efforts of a go- 
he bride-to-be nine engagement — oy . . . es 
pre ring the yuino ceremony. go-between arranges a meeting and intro- between are being viewed more positively 
Otherwise he may give five or seven. duces the man and woman to each other these days as a way of bringing together 


over a meal. people who might make good partners. 


@@ Meiji Kinenkan became Japan's 
first wedding hall able to host both 
wedding ceremonies and receptions. 
Here, the Shinto wedding begins with 
a ceremony intended to purify the 
couple and protect them from future 
harm. Then the gods are asked to 
grant them long life and much 
happiness. Next, the bride and groom 
drink sacred rice wine several times 
from a single cup. The exchange of 
rings, a custom adopted from the 
West, is accompanied by an ancient 
Japanese harp. 

@A Christian wedding at the Fairmont 
Hotel in Kudan, Tokyo. The groom 
takes up his position near the altar, 
then the bride enters on the arm of her 
father. After hymns and the reading of 
passages from the Bible, the bride and 
groom make their wedding vows 
before the altar. Then comes the 
exchange of rings. This hotel arranges 
or a pastor from a team of ministers to 
officiate at the wedding. 

Right: The bride's traditional wedding 
outfit (shiromuku) is entirely white, 
rom her silken veil and kimono to her 
ong over-garment, obi sash, tabi 
socks, and sandals. The white 
signifies purity and the bride’s desire 
‘© absorb her new home’s colors 

(i.e. adopt new ways). The groom is 
wearing formal Japanese apparel 

(a black kimono and haori jacket 
decorated with the family crest, with 
hakama trousers). 
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The yuino ceremony makes the en- 
gagement official. Both families meet over 
food and drink, to exchange gifts and 
celebrate the upcoming union. Although 
customs differ by region, it is common for 
the groom-to-be’s family to give money 
and good luck tokens, such as edible 
kombu seaweed (symbolizing the pros- 
perity of future generations), and abalone 
(representing the desire for long life). The 
future bride’s family then responds by 
giving something worth about half the 
value of her gifts. This exchange signals 
the couple’s intention to marry, and the 
families’ agreement with their choice of 
partner. This ritual is being increasingly 
ignored recently, being replaced by the 
man giving his future bride an engagement 
ring, and her giving him presents in return. 

Finally, the wedding day arrives. After 
Japan began modernizing in the 19th cen- 
tury, it became common to marry at a 
Shinto shrine by announcing the union to 
the shrine’s god, as the Imperial Family 
had done for ages. Yet Christian weddings 
are becoming common (61.7% of all cou- 
ples now choose a Christian ceremony, 
according to a survey done by the Sanwa 
Bank, Ltd.). This does not mean that the 
couples have adopted Christianity, since 
only about 1% of all Japanese people are 
Christian. Rather, Christian rites have 
become fashionable and are felt to add to 
the atmosphere of the event. At a “Christ- 
ian” wedding, the bride and groom affirm 
their marriage vows not to God but to the 
guests who are assembled there. 

When the wedding ceremony is over, it 
is generally time for an elaborate wedding 
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reception at a wedding hall, luxury hotel 
or restaurant. Guests include relatives, 
friends, and company superiors. The newly- 
weds preside over the banquet and announce, 
through rituals, that they are now a mar- 
ried couple. 

When the bride arrives at the reception 
hall, she will be dressed either in an elabo- 
rate white kimono, or in a Western-style 
wedding dress. During the reception she 
will leave the hall for a while, coming back 
in a colorful kimono or dress. This cus- 
tom, which originated in the 14th or 15th 
century during the Muromachi period, 
signifies that, now that the wedding vows 
have been made, the bride has returned to 
the every-day world and is prepared to 
begin a new life with her husband. 

Another ritual involves the wedding cake. 
The newlyweds grasp a large knife and cut 
the cake as one of their first acts as a mar- 
ried couple. Guests respond by applauding 
loudly, wishing them a long and happy 
married life. 

When congratulating the bride and groom, 
guests are expected to avoid using certain 
words, such as “cut” (which implies a cut- 
ting of bonds), “separate,” and “send back.” 
At a Japanese celebration, words and gifts 
signifying happiness are best. 

At the end of the reception, the newly- 
weds give bouquets to both sets of parents 
as an expression of gratitude, and then the 
groom (or one of the fathers) thanks the 
guests. The reception has been an oppor- 
tunity to publicly announce their marriage 
and to acknowledge the many people who 
have played valuable roles in their lives. @ 


@ Wedding halls and large 
hotels host quite a few wedding 
ceremonies in a single day. 

© Commemorative 
photographs are taken of the 
two families. 

© Meiji Kinenkan garden. 

@ Guests invited to the 
reception bring money in 
decorative envelopes. 

The newlyweds and their 
parents greet the guests at the 
entrance to the reception hall. 
@ The reception hall. 

After the bride changes into 
less formal attire and returns to 
the reception, the newlyweds 
cut the cake. 

@ The reception comes to a 
close after the newlyweds 
present their parents with 
bouquets of flowers and the 
groom's father thanks the 
guests. 


* Buddhist and Shinto wedding 
rituals generally follow the 
same general order. Ata 
Buddhist temple, the bride and 
groom announce their marriage 
to the Buddha and make their 
wedding vows to him. Other 
rituals differ according to sect, 
and might include the alternate 
burning of incense and 
chanting of prayers. 
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A Statistical View of Marriage in Japan 


What does marriage mean to the Japanese? How important is the wedding ceremony? 
These statistics help answer such questions, and give us an insight into Japanese society. 


Sources: Population Census (1995), Survey on Public Awareness of Population Problems (1998), and 
Basic Survey on Birth Trends (1997), issued by the National Institute of Population and Social Security 
Research of the Ministry of Health and Welfare; Summary of Vital Statistics (1997), issued by the same 
Ministry; Sanwa Bank Survey of Japan (1998); 1998 Survey on the Views of Young Adults Regarding Love 
and Marriage, issued by OMMG; 1998 Survey on Trends in Marriage, found in Zexy, a magazine on 


marriage issues; and a 1999 survey conducted by JTB. 
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What would you look for when choosing 
a spouse? (Multiple answers possible.) 


Answers given by women Answers given by men 
Character and personality 74% [1] 93% Character and personality 
Compatibility and sensitivity 65% 81% Compatibility and sensitivity 
Income 45% 34% Looks 

28% Similar interests 


20% The right age 


Occupation 28% 


[2] 
3 
[4] 
[5] 


His family background 17% 


Marriage Rites (1998) 


2.3% 
0.8% 


©) Christian {J Shinto ES Secular 
(3 Buddhist (9) Other 


Average Cost of 
Getting Married 


Total: ¥8.08 million 
(Man’s share, ¥4.39 million) 
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Age when First Married Percentage of Men and Woman Aged 
50 or Less Who Have Never Married 


= 11.46 (%) 


(Age) 


Reasons that Single People Give for Later Marriage 


Reasons given by women Reasons given by men 


One can enjoy a fulfilling life without marrying. 24.1% fq] 21.5% One can enjoy a fulfilling life without marrying. 


Women can now earn their own living. 19.6% [2] 15.0% There are economic disadvantages to marrying. 
| can’t be bothered with the legal and social obligations. 11.9% [3] 11.8% I can’t be bothered with the legal and social obligations. 
It's very hard to find someone suitable, because | would expect a lot of him. 9.2% 4 10.2% it’s very hard to find someone suitable, because | would expect a lot of her. 


It is no longer inconvenient to remain single. 9.1% [5 | 10.1% itis no longer inconvenient to remain single. 


Popular Overseas Number of Marriages and 
Honeymoon Destinations me Divorces (Selected years) 
Preferences by region (country) ‘jai “Ae . Marriages __ Divorces 
[1] Hawaii 26.0% ee ae 1960 866,115 69,410 
[2| Continental U.S.A. 23.9% 1965 954,852 77,195 
[3] Europe 15.6% 1970 1,029,405 95,937 


[4] Australia 13.7% 
[5] Guam, Saipan 6.7% 
[6 | South Pacific 5.2% 


Asia 3.9% 
Canada 3.1% 


9) New Zealand 1.8% 
Other overseas destinations 0.1% 


1975 941,628 119,135 
1980 774,702 141,689 
1985 735,850 166,640 
1990 722,138 157,608 
1995 791,888 199,016 
1997 775,651 222,635 


Number of Days Spent on Honeymoon 
Average: 7.f days Overseas destinations: 7.8 days Destinations within Japan: 4.8 days 
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Sa Ps Se - 
This folding screen depicts a weddi 


ng procession 
organized by a feudal lord’s family during the Edo 
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period (1603-1868). 
(Property of the Goto Museum) 


The Evolving Institution 
of Marriage 


How do Japanese people view the institution of marriage? 
How do they go about choosing a spouse and forming a new family? 


Written by Mochizuki Takashi, professor at Taisho University 


From the Arranged Marriage 
to the Love Union 


A culture’s notion of marriage is revealed by the way the 
man and woman meet. In an arranged marriage. most 
commonly seen in Asia, partners are chosen by their pa- 
rents or relatives. In a love marriage, typically found in the 
United States, Europe and elsewhere. the man and woman 
choose each other. Where does Japan fit into this picture? 
In the Edo period (17th to 19th centuries). these two 
forms of marriage existed side by side. Among the samu- 
rai class, marriages were typically arranged by the two 
families with no input from the bride or groom. 


Commoners generally married for love. However, after 
the beginning of the Meiji period (second half of the 19th 
century), arranged marriages spread through all classes of 
Japanese society. 

In the arranged marriage of the Meiji period, pros- 
pective partners were brought together formally in the 
presence of a nakodo (sometimes also referred to as a 
chunin). The young man and woman were at least given 
an opportunity to lay eyes on one another, so this was a 
step forward from the days of the samurai, when the cou- 
ple sometimes first met on their wedding day. However, 
the choice of partner rested, to a considerable extent, in 
the hands of relatives and those close to the affairs of the 
two families. This was because the primary function of 
the arranged marriage was to ensure the continuation of 
the family and its assets and lineage. It was considered 
vital that the prospective partner come from a family of 
compatible social status and family background. The 
compatibility of the man and woman, and their feelings 
for each other, were secondary considerations. 

This approach to marriage fitted in neatly with the poli- 
cy of the Meiji Government—namely, that Japan was one 
big family with the Emperor at its head. It remained the 
norm until the end of World War II in 1945. 

The institution of marriage in Japan underwent substan- 
tial change after the war, following amendments to the 
civil code and the introduction of a new system of house- 
hold registration. From the mid-1960s, love matches 
replaced arranged marriages as a social norm, and dating 
became the new fashion among young men and women 
looking for a compatible partner. However, intimate con- 
tact in the absence of concrete marriage plans was still 
considered socially undesirable, in line with the Confu- 
cian teaching that men and women should not mix after 


A bride dressed in the traditional manner wears her hair 
tied up in the bunkin takashimada style. 
(Photo: Akagi Koichi) 


the age of seven. Young people engaging in such inti- 
macy were ostracized. Clearly, Japan has yet to develop 
commonly acceptable rules and etiquette for dating. Ar- 
ranged marriages, meanwhile, remain fairly common, 
although the emphasis has shifted away from the union of 
two families toward helping two people find each other. 
Also, the role of the go-between is increasingly being 
fulfilled by spousal partner introduction services. 


Differing Ways of Viewing Marriage 


Until the mid 1980s, the “suitable age for marriage’”’— the 
age when most marriages occurred—was around 25 or 26 
for men, and around 22 or 23 for women. These days, 
however, marriages are far less likely to be concentrated 
within these narrow bounds, and the average age at which 
Japanese first marry is rising. 

There has also been something of a backlash against 
the traditional concept of marriage. Increasing numbers of 
couples are refusing to formally register their union with 
civil authorities. Some choose not to have children, and 
some live separately even after marriage. While the wife 
has traditionally adopted her husband’s surname, there is 
now increasing pressure for legal amendments to allow 


These household goods were part of a bride’s dowry in the 18" century. Before marrying, the bride belonged to a rich merchant family called Nabaya in 
Kyoto. It was a custom for the daughter of a samurai or rich merchant to bring household furnishings to her future husband’s home before marrying. The 
dowry was an indication of the prestige of the bride’s family. As time went on, dowries became increasingly ostentatious. 

(Property of Rakuto lho Museum. Photo credit: Photography Section, Heibonsha Ltd.) 


both partners to retain their original surnames after mar- 
riage. Under the civil code, a couple is free to choose 
either the man’s or the woman’s surname, but in reality 
the husband’s name is nearly always used, generally be- 
cause of a lingering emphasis on the family lineage of the 
male. A bill to amend the civil code, to let the couple 
choose whether to have one family name or two, has been 
tabled in the Diet, but it has not yet been adopted. 

Attitudes are changing in other ways as well. The vast 
majority of Japanese used to assume they would marry at 
some stage, but an increasing number are choosing to 
remain single throughout their lives. This suggests that 
social pressure to marry is waning. The rising number of 
late marriages and childless couples has sent the birthrate 
and the average number of children per family plum- 
meting to levels that are a cause for concern. 

Japanese people today hold widely differing concepts 
of marriage. from the traditional notion of establishing 
ties between two families, to modern ideals based on gen- 
der equality and respect for individuality, to values which 
place personal freedom above the institution of marriage 
itself. How will marriage change in the 21st century? 
Only time will tell. @ 
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Weddings as Big Business 


Although more Japanese are divorcing or remaining single, by far the greater majority still think of the wedding 
ceremony as one of life’s most significant and momentous events. This may explain why different kinds of 
businesses have sprung up to help people tie the knot. 


Helping Prospective Brides and 


Grooms Get Acquainted 


OMMG Ltd. 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Akagi Koichi 
OMMG’s customers want a spouse 
who has similar values and interests, 
and who matches their requirements 
regarding income and looks. The com- 
pany uses a computerized system to 
introduce people to each other. After 
the introduction, couples might date 
and eventually marry. About 64,000 
men and women throughout Japan 
have enrolled with the company, hop- 
ing to meet the person of their dreams. 
Shinozuka Ryoko, an OMMG spokes- 
woman, explains, “Of course we can’t 
guarantee that our members will 
marry. Our job is simply to provide in- 
formation that will help people meet 


Computerized services can help som 


one who is looking for a compatible marriage partner. The 


someone of the opposite sex. Clients use 
our services as One way to meet peo- 
ple.” In addition to its computer search 
services, the company issues a monthly 
magazine containing self-introductions, 
updates on events organized by mem- 
bers, and information on groups formed 
by members on their own. 

Membership costs 365,000 yen (paid 
in advance), and is good for three 
years. The most common age is 
around 30, though quite a few hope- 
fuls join in their early 20s. No matter 
what their age, women tend to de- 
scribe themselves in greater detail and 
have more clearly defined requirements 
of a potential partner. 


system offers advantages for people who have little opportunity to meet others on their own. 


A beauty session such as this one is only for 
future brides. The aim is to accentuate the 
bride’s naturally beautiful face and skin. 
Sessions do not include treatment for hair 
removal or weight loss. 


Beauty Treatments 


for Brides-to-be 


Tokyo Beauty Center 
Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 


One large beauty treatment salon, 
Tokyo Beauty Center, has been of- 
fering pre-wedding bridal beauty 
treatments for 12 years. Sessions in- 
clude massages and the application 
of beauty packs to the face, arms, 
shoulders and back—in other words, 
any part of the body that will not be 
covered by the wedding apparel. The 
object is to ensure that the bride is at 
her most beautiful. 

“Every woman wants to look her 
best for her once-in-a-lifetime wed- 
ding. That explains why our beauty 
sessions are always popular,” says 
Ozaki Emiko of the company’s plan- 
ning and public relations desk. The 
bride-to-be tells the beauty care spe- 
cialists what kind of treatment she 
feels she needs. The beauty treat- 
ments, which are the first such 
experience for some, seem to have a 
positive effect, because after their 
wedding quite a few come back for 
more. This summer, the company 
will start a treatment regime for pros- 
pective bridegrooms. 


Leasing Clothes for 
the Big Day 


Maimu Rentals 

Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 

Photos by Akagi Koichi 

We visited the elegant premises of 
Maimu, a company that rents wed- 
ding apparel. It has a stock of about 
500 bridal costumes and 300 outfits 
for grooms, in both Japanese and 
Western styles. 

It would seem that renting wedding 
costumes is not common in other 
countries. Tanaka Nobukazu, the com- 
pany president, explains. “In Japan, it 
is a custom for the bride to change 
her clothes during the reception seve- 
ral times. It would cost a fortune to 
buy all those clothes, so rental outlets 
like ours developed to help couples 
cut down on expenses.” When leasing 
from Tanaka’s company, a bride can 
expect to pay anywhere from 58,000 
to 350,000 yen. 

Almost all Japanese wedding cere- 
monies and receptions are held at a 
hotel or wedding hall, and these ve- 
nues also rent wedding apparel. So 
why do couples turn to Maimu? 
Tanaka says, “Almost all of our cus- 
tomers come to us because they can’t 
find the right gown or kimono else- 
where, or the clothes they want have 


been reserved by someone else. In 
other words, our customers have spe- 
cific demands that we can satisfy.” 


The prospective bride and groom can choose 
from among hundreds of gowns, kimono and 
formal men’s wear. Renting is far cheaper 
than buying. 


Couples can choose from among 150 backgrounds and 300 types of clothing for the commemorative 
photographs that the studio will mount in an elegant album for them. 


An Elegant Photo Album 


Commemorating that Special Day 


Make-Merry’s 

Written by Fukumitsu Megumi 
Photos by Takano Akira 

Wedding portraits are generally very 
straight-laced affairs, with the bride 
and groom standing stiff and stern in 
formal wedding dress. Photos are tak- 
en during the hustle and bustle of the 
big day, which explains some of the 
tension. Over the last few years, an in- 


creasing number of couples are going 
to photo studios before or after their 


wedding day, to have more relaxed 
pictures taken for their nuptial album. 

One such studio is Make-Merry’s, 
which is owned by Funny, Ltd. Cou- 
ples can choose from about 300 
costumes and 150 types of back- 
ground, such as the ocean, a formal 
garden, or a night scene. Professional 
staff apply make-up. It all resembles a 
photo-shoot for a fashion magazine. 
The young man and woman are trans- 
formed into the hero and heroine of 
their own private story, set anywhere 
they want in the world. 

The cost averages 300,000 yen. 
Hayakawa Kazuhiro, who works for 
Make-Merry’s business department, 
says that today’s young couples do not 


mind spending such an amount on 
something they really like. 
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Gifts for Guests 


at the Reception 


Harika, Ltd. 


Written by Fukumitsu Megumi 
Photo by Takano Akira 

In Japan it is customary for newlyweds 
to give presents (called hikide-mono) 
to their guests at the wedding. 

“In the past, guests were satisfied 
with a gift done up in the wrapping 
paper of a prestigious department store, 
but today they are more interested in 
what is inside the paper. They are es- 
pecially pleased if the present was 
obviously chosen just for them,” ex- 
plains Mizuno Meimi, executive director 
of Harika, a big name in the hikide- 
mono industry. 

The company’s catalog lists about 
1,000 items. None of these items gets 
selected on a regular basis. Couples take 
their time choosing, giving priority to 
their own personal tastes. Some might 
go for bottles of wine with their names 
and picture printed on the label, or 
famous-brand tableware or chocolates. 

“Giving presents is more than just a 
matter of form. The couple tends to 
choose gifts with care. Quite often they 
give something different to each guest.” 

The hikide-mono market is worth 
about 350 billion yen annually. Cou- 
ples can expect to pay around 4,000 
yen per guest. 


a __ = a 
The future bride and groom buy presents to give 
their guests at the wedding reception. This sales 
outlet has about 1,000 types of goods to choose 
from. One guideline for the young couple is to buy 
gifts they would be glad to receive themselves. 


Hiruma Muneo popularized new ways to 
add flair to formal wedding ceremonies 
and receptions. 


Custom-made 
Weddings 
Noel Ltd. 


Written by Fukumitsu Megumi 
Photo by Takano Akira 

The typical Japanese wedding ceremony 
and reception are held at a wedding hall 
or hotel, but this is slowly changing as 
more couples opt for a wedding that 
suits their own personalities. 

“The trend is away from formal, old- 
fashioned weddings to an event the 
couple can actually enjoy. The new style 
of weddings is a sign of the times!” So 
says Hiruma Muneo, president of a 
wedding coordination company called 
Noel. He devised a new style of wed- 
ding and launched his company after 
being disappointed by his own wedding 
ceremony 22 years ago. 

Under his planning, the ceremony 
takes place at a church or shrine, then 
the newlyweds and guests move on to 
a restaurant for the reception. He or- 
ganizes the events at both venues, and 
arranges for entertainment and special 
touches to make each wedding a uni- 
que and memorable occasion. He says 
that the wedding offers an opportunity 
for the bride and groom to express 
their own personalities as a couple. 


Information for the Future 
Bride and Groom 
Magazines for Planning the 
Wedding 

Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Ito Chiharu 


A 


Two magazines in Japan regularly 
publish information on weddings, 
and other magazines for women 
issue special publications on the 
subject from time to time. Takino 
Tokio is head editor of the wed- 
ding magazine Kekkon Pia, which 
prints 200,000 copies once every 
two months. 

“When we started publishing 
in 1992. the magazine gave infor- 
mation on wedding halls. It 
quickly gained popularity, and 
now we cover many aspects of 
getting married, from setting up a 
budget to choosing a special dress. 
Our magazine is in demand be- 
cause future brides and grooms 
are becoming more individualis- 
tic in their tastes and style. For 
example, more couples want a 
wedding hall with a certain at- 
mosphere, perhaps one that will 
match the mood of the bride’s 
wedding dress. A wedding cere- 
mony and reception last only a 
few hours, yet can cost several 
million yen! That explains why 
couples read our magazine care- 
fully to weigh their options and 
check out prices.” ® 
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Please see answer on next page. 
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The low-sided box can hold different 
types of kitchenware, like plates for © 
chilled buckwheat noodles and large _ 
bowls (left). Everything is covered 
with a plastic cover and fastened 


down (right), for a safe, fast ride to 


the customer. 


The demae-ki is mounted on a motorcycle. Once the food is fastened down, it’s time to 
jump on the seat and take off. Speedy delivery is a must. 


on = .», Demae-ki 
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_ Fast, Steady, and Still Hot | 
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Written by Tokunaga Kyoko 
Photos by Takano Akira 


People in Edo (present-day Tokyo) began ordering 
food from nearby restaurants in the first part of the 
18th century. Demand for food delivery services 
(called demae) rose tremendously after World War 
II, as urbanization spread. The busy delivery boy 


- would put lots of full plates on a tray, jump on his 


bicycle and ride off to his customer. balancing the 
tray with one hand like an acrobat. If he didn’t get 
there fast, his customers would have cold food and 
soft noodles. But going too fast could spill the 
soup or worse. © ait ait 
This dilemma resulted in the invention of the 
_demae-ki, shown on the previous page. It is at- 
tached to a motorbike. The bowls go in the box, 
and a green plastic cover and bungee cords hold 
them steady. The accordion-like air ‘cushioning 
absorbs vertical vibrations, and the suspension 
keeps the box fairly horizontal, even when forces 
push it left or right. backward or forward. The road 
might be bumpy or meander about. but the food 
doesn’t spill. I 


’ 


| - 1 
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- require skill. ® 
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This marvelous device was invented by the owner 
of a buckwheat noodle restaurant in Tokyo about 40 


years ago. It spread throughout Japan like lighten- 


ing, and was quickly adapted to suit different plates 


_ and bowls, whether for noodles, sushi, Chinese food 


or whatever. The pictures here show a demae-ki for 
a noodle restaurant. = “e 

We talked with one user, Miyakawa. Hiromitsu 
(32), the third-generation owner of Sarashina Mi- 
yako, a noodle restaurant in Meguro, Tokyo. “It was 
invented by someone who knew the problems de- 


_ livery boys face, so I doubt if the design could be 


improved. The shape has changed very little since I 


first saw one when I was a small boy. The inventor 


did a good job. 

“Even without food in it, the demae-ki adds about 
10 kg to the back of a motorbike, so you need to prac- 
tice a while before you can drive properly with it on.” 


Fast deliveries were really difficult in the old _ 


days. Things are easier now, but new ways still 


if 
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Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photo credits: The Yomiuri Shimbun 


It Started 
in Japan 


Ekiden 


The starting line of the first ekiden race, 
held in 1917. 


Runners on their way to Tokyo pass the cloth sash to the next member of their university team, 
during the 75th ekiden relay between Tokyo and Hakone (January 2, 1999). 


Long-Distance Relay Racers 
and a Light Piece of Cloth 


An ekiden is a long-distance relay race 
run on an ordinary road. The single run- 
ner from each team wears a cloth sash 
(tasuki) suspended from the shoulder 
across the chest. The sash is passed from 
one teammate to the next, like the baton 
in a regular relay. The ekiden relay, and 
the name itself, have spread from Japan 
to different parts of the world, including 
China, Kenya and Tanzania. 

The first ekiden relay was run in 1917, 
the 50th anniversary of the transfer of 
Japan’s capital from the ancient city of 
Kyoto to Tokyo. The anniversary was 
celebrated with a large exposition and a 
number of events, including one sponsored 
by the Yomiuri Shimbun newspaper—an 
ekiden race from Kyoto to Tokyo, over a 
distance of 508 km. Called the Tokaido 
Ekiden Toho Kyoso, the race was divi- 
ded into 23 stages. It lasted three days. 

This new type of relay race was named 
ekiden by the poet Toki Zemmaro (1885- 
1980), who was head of the newspaper’s 
Social Affairs Department at the time. 
Eki means “station,” while den means 
“transmit.” Ancient China and Japan had 
an elaborate transportation and commu- 
nication system using post stations (eki), 
which were established at fixed intervals 
along major roads. Horses carried peo- 
ple, important letters and various goods 
from one station to the next. The 1917 


ekiden was meant to bring back the old 
days, using runners instead of horses. 
The race also symbolized the new, ener- 
getic Japan, since the distance would be 
covered in just three days, instead of the 
more than 20 days it would take some- 
one to walk. 

Advertisements in the newspaper at- 
tracted many hopeful competitors, and 
46 were chosen. Two teams were formed— 
23 students from Tokyo faced off 
against 23 teachers and students from 
Aichi Prefecture. The three-day race 
was on, continuing all night without a 
break, whipping up enthusiasm all over 
Japan. When the runners got close to 
the goal in Tokyo, well over a hundred 
thousand fans cheered them on. 

Ekiden races are now held in different 
parts of Japan every winter. The Tokyo- 
Hakone-Tokyo ekiden (commonly known 
as Hakone Ekiden) has many university 
student teams competing, and is a tre- 
mendously popular spectator sport every 
New Year. As runners struggle to reach a 
waiting teammate to pass on the sash, the 
excitement of the crowds that line the 
route is clearly evident. The runners as 
individuals want to break a record, of 
course, but they want even more to do 
their best for the team. In this sense, we 
could perhaps say that the ekiden is a 
truly Japanese sport. ® 
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Living in 
Japan 


Dynamo Mom 


Vargas Lucero 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 
Photos by Akagi Koichi 


Breakfast and supper give Vargas an opportunity to spend quality time with her children. She comes home 
to cook for them on work days, then goes back to work after eating. 


Vargas Lucero (41) drives a taxi. She’s 
on the road every other day from 8 a.m. 
until 2 o’clock the following morning, 
driving mainly in Kashiwa, Chiba Pre- 
fecture, not far from Tokyo. 

“Every day is a wonderful adventure 
—TI never know who will get in my taxi 
next, or where they'll ask me to go.” 

Vargas is from Colombia. When she 
was 18, she married a Japanese man 
who had been sent from Japan to work 
for a trading company in South Ame- 
rica. She came to Japan in 1977, but her 
marriage ended in divorce 12 years 
later. She retained custody of the three 
children, and began working at one job, 
then others, to make ends meet. For a 
while she operated a cash register at a 
supermarket, and she worked at the 
counter of a dry cleaning shop. Then 
she decided she wanted to drive a taxi. 
“Taxi drivers have flexible hours, so I 
knew I could take time off to be with 
my kids. And I knew that I could work 
long hours and earn extra money.” 

But obtaining a license to drive a taxi 
in Japan is far from easy. Getting a 
driving license was only the beginning 
—she had to take a strict driving test for 
taxi operators, and pass a written exa- 
mination. “The written exam, with all 
those Japanese characters, was the hard- 
est part. I couldn’t make head or tail of 
it. So my kids took the textbook and 


wrote down how to read each character 
in it. And in the margin they wrote, 
Mom!” They really 
came through for me.” 


“You can do it. 


She finally passed the exam, on her 
19th try! This made her the first foreign 
woman to get a Japanese taxi driver's 
license. Newspapers and TV stations in 
her native Colombia picked up the story, 
and that is how her parents and relatives 
found out about it. “They were so sur- 
prised and happy for me that for a while 
the phone never stopped ringing. My 
father’s a taxi driver, too. I used to drive 
his car, so I knew I'd have no problem 
driving. But learning how to get from 
point A to point B in a Japanese city was 
another story. At the beginning, I couldn’t 
even find my way home.” 

Vargas’ natural cheerfulness and her 
20 years’ experience living in Japan were 
obvious assets when Kashiwa City Hall 
hired her to work once a week as an 
advisor for foreign residents. People ask 
her all kinds of questions, like when to 
put out recyclable waste and when not 
to, and how to find a job or get a di- 
vorce. Vargas also organizes classes for 
Japanese people, wearing Colombian 
folk costumes and showing them how to 
dance to Latin American music. 

“We Latin people express ourselves 
with body language and by saying what 
we feel. When someone in the family 


comes home we welcome them with a 
hug and a kiss. Every day I tell my kids 
I love them more than anything else in 
the whole world. That doesn’t happen in 
a Japanese family—I guess people here 
think that their love will be understood 
even when they don’t express it. But if 
you don’t show your emotions, even the 
most obvious ones, you might end up 
not feeling. I wish Japanese people 
could learn from us how to open up.” 

Vargas says she wants to go to 
university, then get a job in some inter- 
national field. This ambition seems to 
give her extra energy on the job. Her 
supervisor at the taxi company says 
that her joie de vivre has rubbed off on 
the other taxi drivers as well. 

Vargas always has a smile that en- 
courages the people around her. “When 
your work gets difficult, that’s when 
you really need to be cheerful.” ®@ 


“Driving a car is one of the things | like,” says Vargas. 
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Japan, Home of the 
Vending Machine 


They are everywhere—in the city, along country roads, even at the top of Mount Fuji. Japan seems to be full of 


vending machines. They sell juice, beer, cigarettes, batteries, newspapers, tickets, the list goes on and on. 
They have pushed their way into the national lifestyle so much that they seem essential. 


There were 5,500,400 vending machines 
in Japan in 1998, according to one sur- 
vey. They brought in total revenue of 
6,896,948,870,000 yen! This figure is 
higher than that of any other country, yet 
Japan does not have the most vending ma- 
chines. That honor belongs to the United 
States, which recently had 6.89 million of 
them, according to a 1997 survey. But Ja- 
pan has the highest number per capita— 
one for every 23 people, as opposed to 
one for every 35 people in the U.S. 

The world’s first vending machine was 
manufactured in the 3rd century BC. It sold 
holy water at a shrine in Egypt to anyone 
who put in a coin. In the 17th century, an 
English pub installed a machine that sold 
pipe tobacco. Japan’s first practical ma- 
chine was made in 1904. It was an 
automated device selling postage stamps and 
postcards, and was attached to a mailbox. 

Vending machines came into their own 
in Japan after World War II. Machines 
dispensing juice in paper cups became a 
hit in the 1950s. Then a large American 
soft drink company introduced its models 
in 1962, revolutionizing the distribution 
industry. Vending machines received a tre- 
mendous boost in 1967, with the minting 


Written by Sanada Kuniko 


Photos by Sugawara Chiyoshi 


of 100-yen coins, which joined coins of 
smaller denominations. 

Vending machines are continuing to e- 
volve, becoming more computerized and 
efficient. Some are now connected via tele- 
phone lines to computers in sales offices, 
making it possible for the company to 
download information in an instant, learn- 
ing, for example, how much inventory 
remains in each machine. This innovation 
has rationalized shipping, restocking, and 
product selection. 

Newer models save energy and will 
hopefully help in the effort to halt global 
warming. The energy-saving “Eco-vender” 
has become the leading dispenser of 
non-alcoholic beverages. Because it can 
maintain cold temperatures longer, even 
during the summer, it turns off its refri- 
geration unit during peak hours, reducing 
electricity consumption by 10 to 15% over 
conventional models. The vending ma- 
chine of the 21st century will surely save 
more energy and resources, and offer even 
more attractions. ® 


The cooperation of the Japan Vending 
Machine Manufacturers Association is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


@ Japan's first vending machine 
sold stamps and postcards. 
(Courtesy of Communications 
Museum) 

@ These cigarette vending 
machines are convenient, as there 
are few stores in the area. 
Machines selling cigarettes and 
alcohol shut down from 11 p.m. to 
5a.m.. 

@ Vending machines in front of a 
tobacco store sell soft drinks and 
cigarettes (the farthest left and two 
machines on the right). 

@ Soft drink vending machines at a 
used-car dealership. 

Right: Soft drink vending machines 
on Aoyama Boulevard, Tokyo. 
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This “store” in Tokyo’s Chiyoda Ward has no salespeople, only vending machines. The outlet's name is AM/PM Automatic Super Delice. Vending machines 


sell about 300 different kinds of consumer goods—sott drinks, candy, batteries, lighters, umbrellas, one-time use cameras, magazines, CDs, funeral money 
envelopes; the list goes on and on. 


@ Just touch the screen to input the item number and tell the machine how many you want. Put in some money, and out they come. 


Vending Machines—Different 
Things for Different Buyers 


In Japan, 47.4% of all vending machines sell beverages. The remainder offer 
a wide variety of items. Here are some of the many different types of 
vending machines you can see in Japan. 


Even the metropolis of Tokyo has hot springs. The water at O-edo H S 
1,500 meters under the earth. These machines at the s t 

@ The spa water is drawn directly from underground, so t 
liters of water cost 250 yen. 
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This device, called Music POD, sells musical 
recordings. After you select the music, the data is 
downloaded via optical cable from the record 
company’s server, then recorded on a mini-disc. It 
takes only about 30 seconds to record a four- 
minute song. The machine will even print the lyrics 
and the jacket of the original CD recording on a 
label for you. This is Japan’s newest vending 
machine, seen in stores since May 1999. 
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@® At some restaurants, machines selling meal coupons are found at the entrance. The plastic 
meal samples help you make up your mind. 
@ This machine sells hot udon noodles, o-nigiri rice balls and other quick meals. 


- This vending machine sells fresh flowers. The shelves rotate for easy viewing. 


@® These machines sell rice in 5- and 10-kg bags. You can park your car right in front of the 


vending machines. 


To prevent minors from buying alcohol, all conventional vending machines selling alcoholic 
beverages will be banned in June 2000. The only type of machine that will be permitted is a 
newly developed model that can read the date of birth on a driver's license and verify the buyer 
s of age. 


_ © If you want a copy of the first page of any Asahi Shimbun newspaper printed between 1888 


and 1997, just input the date and the machine will print out the page for you. The machine, 


called Shimbun-kan, is installed at Kinokuniya Book Store in Shibuya, Tokyo. 
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Candy comes out after you insert some money and turn the handle. 
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Seeing Japan 


The Land 
of the 


Comic Book 


Japanese comic books are 
avidly read by children and 
adults alike. Cartoons often 
appear in other media as 
well, including films, 
television and advertising. 
By looking at the prevalence 
of this genre, we can gain 
insight into modern 
Japanese society. 


Written by Yonezawa Yoshihiro 
Photos by Takano Akira and Kono Toshihiko 


Comic books have a wider following in Japan than most 
people would ever imagine. Nearly 40% of all printed 
items are in comic form. About 350 comics and 500 
comic books are published every month. Twelve comics 
appear on a weekly basis, the most popular being Shonen 
Magazine, with almost four million copies distributed 
every week. 

Reading comics is a more popular leisure activity 
than going to the movies or reading novels, and may 
even be more popular than watching television or li- 
stening to music. 

Comics, called manga, provide a cheap, easy way to 
amuse oneself. They can offer much more. “How To” books, 
works of general academic interest, and other books intro- 
ducing subjects like law or economics are also published in 
manga form. Companies may even use manga for their bro- 
chures and advertising. 


through Comics 


ents Anas 


A visitor to Japan might find it strange to see adults 
reading manga. In most countries, comics are generally 
written for children. If they are for adults, they are pro- 
bably short, satirical comic strips, or possibly used as a 
means of artistic expression. But Japanese manga can be 
for any age, and address a variety of themes. Since World 
War II, they have become an important genre, often 
telling a full-length story through pictures and words. 
They may question the way words are used, or certain 
philosophical viewpoints. Some exhibit a mastery of 
visual expression. 

Manga books written for elementary school children are 
easy to understand, and youngsters find them fun to read. 
Comics for junior and senior high school students may deal 
with teenage issues—love, sex, the pressures of school 
exams. Comics for young adults often contain imaginary 
situations in a company. 


In manga published in serial form, the characters may 
grow up over time, marrying, becoming parents, and rais- 
ing their children. They go through the same life stages as 
their readers. 

Some manga are written for the middle-aged, some even 
for the elderly. A comic book written for women may tell 
about the love affair of the heroine, a homemaker. 

Not all comic books are aimed at a certain age group. 
Some target readers with a specific hobby, like mah-jong, 
fishing, golf, or the pachinko pinball game. There are genre 
stories—science fiction, horror, and mysteries. There are 
adaptations of literary classics, and introductions to history. 
Some experimental works are a form of pop art. 

It is not so much that adults have been drawn to existing 
comic books, but that the industry finds ways to keep adults 
interested. These efforts have prompted the evolution of the 
manga, making it a unique and lasting form of expression. 
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Mandarake is well-known 
as a store selling second- 
hand manga (top). Some 
of the staff here dress up 
as characters in a comic 
strip (left). 


The shelves holding animated films take up about one- 
third of this rental video outlet. The customers in this part 
of the store are certainly not all children. (The cooperation 
of TSUTAYA in Ebisu Garden Place is gratefully 
acknowledged.) 


Another surprising aspect of Japanese comics is that 
series commonly run to 10 or 20 volumes. Some may 
continue for 100 volumes, about 20,000 pages! 

Manga stimulate the eyes, of course, but they stimulate 
the mind even more. They create a visual effect that brings 
the reader into the atmosphere and scene, in a way that 
words cannot do alone. They can convey delicate nuances. 
They are far cheaper to make than movies and require less 
labor, yet achieve a similar impact. They are more direct 
than a novel. Perhaps this explains why comics are so 
popular in Japan, and also why manga are attracting more 
and more interest in other countries as well. ® 
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Japanese Pizza Oko hom l -yaki 


Foreground: Kansai-style okonomi-yaki (butatama) 
Left rear: Okonomi-yaki before being covered in sauce. 
Right rear: Yaki-soba (fried noodles). 


Bon Appetit! 
Japanese Culture 
in the Kitchen 


9 


Written by Kishi Asako, culinary critic 
Photos by Kono Toshihiko 


Okonomi-yaki is something like a Japanese-style pancake, 
in the sense that we fry a batter of wheat flour and water 
on a grill. However, since different ingredients can be added 
to the batter, it is something like pizza as well. Okonomi 
means “whatever you like’—ingredients of choice are 
added and cooked, and you eat it right off the grill. 

The first time I had okonomi-yaki was about 70 years 
ago, before I started school. I ate it with my sister in a 
cheap candy store, in a small town near Yokosuka, where 
we had a cottage. Our parents were very strict, and had 
forbidden us to enter such a low-class store. But when 
they weren’t looking, we did anyway, fearing discovery 
but eager to try something new. The owner put an iron 
griddle on a small burner, poured on some batter made 
of water and flour, placed some sweet bean paste on top, 
then rolled it up for us. Some of the bean paste stuck to 
our mouths, and our adventure was not a secret for long. 
I still remember the scolding Mother gave us. 

Times have changed, and now there are three types of 
okonomi-yaki. The first, commonly found in the Kanto 
(eastern Japan) region, is made by mixing a batter of 
flour and water with ingredients of one’s choice, then 
grilling the mixture. Okonomi-yaki in the Kansai (Osaka) 
region is made by spreading some batter on a hot plate, 
topping it with a filling. dropping on more batter, then 
turning it over to cook the other side. The Hiroshima 
style is different again—a heaped filling is laid on some 
batter, a raw or fried egg is placed on top, then another 
thin layer of batter is added. To turn this large pile over 
requires considerable skill! The Hiroshima type was 
developed only after World War II, but it has become 
popular in all parts of Japan. 

Whatever the style, it is the sauce that decides the final 
flavor. Worcestershire sauce used to be the only option, 


The meal pictured at left was 
prepared by Suzuki Yasuo, the 
owner of a restaurant called Akasaka 
Jujutei. He was born in Osaka, where 
the Kansai type of okonomi-yaki 
developed, and opened his 
restaurant in the Akasaka district of 
Tokyo 15 years ago. His cooking 
represents the best of working-class 
Osaka cuisine, and is very popular 
among Japanese people and foreign 
tourists alike. 
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1 To make the batter, 
mix 100 g flour, half a tea- 
spoon of flavor enhancer, 
and a little salt in a bowl. 
Add 3/4 of a cup of water 
slowly in three lots, whisk- 
ing to make ‘a smooth 
‘batter. Set aside for at 
least 30 minutes. Grated 
yam can also be added, 
to obtain a lighter texture. 


2 Finely chop 4 leaves 
of cabbage (200 g) and 
some red pickled ginger. 
Cut pork (sliced rib meat) 
into small pieces. In a small 
bowl, use a spoon to mix 
part of the batter (half a 
cup), half of the cabbage, 
1 egg, crisp fried batter 
and red pickled ginger 


3 Heat a hot plate to 180°C or 190°C. Use a paper towel to lightly 
coat the surface with salad oil. Pour two thirds of the batter onto the 
hot plate, and flatten it into a round shape (about 15 cm across). 


\ 
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but now a specially made thick okonomi-yaki sauce is 
available. Mayonnaise is also used. 
The batter of flour and water can be accented by using 


konbu (kelp) stock instead of water. A flavor enhancer 


(consisting of a kind of amino acid) can be added, as well 
as grated yam for lightness. Butatama, the most popular 
variety of okonomi-yaki, includes cabbage, red pickled 


Okonomi-yaki (2 servings) | a pear aetey 


4 Place the pork pieces side by side on the batter. Spread the rest 
of the batter over them with a spoon. 


5 Grill for about 2 minu- 

‘tes, then turn it over. Use 

a flat iron spatula to 

scrape the running batter 

together, to form a round 

shape. ‘Grill for 5 more , 
minutes. 


6 Turn it over again and 
cook for another 3 minu- 
tes. Brush mayonnaise 
and okonomi-yaki sauce 
on top. (A medium-thick 
sauce can be used ~ 
instead; non-sour mayon- 
naise is preferred.) Garnish 
with extra-thin slices of 
dried bonito and green 
nori seaweed. 


ginger, egg, crisp fried batter and pork. Sliced beef, squid, 
shrimp or octopus can also be added. The small pieces of 
crisp fried batter, which are left over when preparing 
tempura, add fragrance and give a crunchy texture. When 
you use a flat iron spatula (called a kote in Japanese) to 
cut small mouthfuls right off the grill, you can consider 
yourself quite the okonomi-yaki gourmet! ® 


Japan Travelogue 


Teramachi Avenue retains the atmosphere of an old castle town. 
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ECHIZEN ONO 
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Little Kyoto, Where the Water 


Flows Freely 


Written by Sudow Takamitsu 
Photos by Ito Chiharu 


Fukui Prefecture stretches along the Sea of 
Japan. Until modern times, the eastern half 
of the prefecture was Echizen Province, 
while the western half was Wakasa Pro- 
vince. Life is hard here, especially in 
winter when the seas are rough and snow- 
falls are heavy. Yet the area is blessed 
with beautiful natural surroundings, with 
plenty of food to be found in the sea, 
mountains and rivers. The city of Ono, 
also known as Echizen Ono, is an old 
castle town in the eastern part of the 
Echizen region, situated in the center of a 
natural basin and surrounded by moun- 
tains, some over 1,000 meters tall. 

Ono Castle (also called Kameyama Cas- 
tle) was built by Kanamori Nagachika, a 
military commander who served under 
Oda Nobunaga near the end of the 16th 
century, during a period when the entire 
country was gripped by civil unrest. The 
castle is situated at the top of a hill called 
Kameyama, which rises above the town to 
the west. The main tower of the castle was 
rebuilt in 1968, using reinforced concrete. 
It houses many important historical arti- 
cles used by feudal lords through the ages. 
The view from the tower shows the town 
as a neat grid of roads running north-south 
and east-west, much like the streets of 
Kyoto. For this reason, Echizen Ono is 
called “little Kyoto in the hills.” 

Within the street grid were samurai 
houses built directly beneath the castle, a 
commercial district in the center of the 
grid, and the Teramachi temple district 
toward the east. The temples, with their 
solidly-built walls and large imposing 
buildings, were strategically positioned to 
serve as walls and fortifications in the 
event of attack. Today, the white walls 
still run along Teramachi Avenue, and the 
huge roof tiles of the main halls of the 
temples can be seen between the trees. 
This part of Echizen Ono certainly retains 
the atmosphere of the old castle town. 

Shichiken Street is the main thorough- 
fare running through the center of town 
from east to west. It is lined with old, well- 
established businesses, like saké breweries, 
Japanese sweet shops and pharmacies. Pe- 
destrians and cars generally come and go 
at a leisurely pace, except between seven 


and ten o’clock every morning from the 
spring equinox to the end of December, 
when the street becomes a bustling out- 
door market. Farmers’ wives come here 
from the surrounding districts to sell 
freshly harvested vegetables, edible wild 
plants, and flowers. Although fairly basic 
and not particularly large in scale, Echizen 
Ono’s outdoor market boasts a history of 
some 400 years, and forms an integral part 
of town life. The traders and shoppers 
know one another, so the atmosphere is 
friendly and lively. Visitors from out of 
town are assailed with a hearty sales pitch in 
the local dialect, and some of the sales- 
people even provide cooking tips! One 
popular item is the taro, a delicious soft 
potato that retains its shape when stewed, 
unlike other varieties. It tastes best right 
after the autumn harvest. 

At Mumontei, an exclusive restaurant 
on the Choko-ji Temple grounds beside 
Teramachi Avenue, you can eat dishes pre- 
pared with fresh delicacies from the 
outdoor market. The owner, Fujine Shizuko, 
stresses the importance of choosing the 


The ball made of cedar leaves 
serves as a sign for a saké 
brewery. A new ball will appear 
to indicate a freshly made batch 
of saké. 


Echizen Ono 


@@@O The Shichiken 
outdoor market has sold 
produce for about 400 years. 
The photos show daffodils, 
daikon radishes, and young 
buds of the Japanese angelica 
tree. Some of the other items 
sold are: taro potatoes (a 
specialty in this area), spinach, 
shiitake mushrooms, and wild 
edible products like ostrich fern 
and wasabi stalks. 

@ Stewed taro potato served 
at Mumontei Restaurant in the 
Teramachi district. For 
reservations, dial 0779-66-3340 
(call four or five days ahead). 
Meals start at ¥3,000. 

© The bed for a small stream 
has been laid beside the 


walls bordering Teramachi Avenue. 


@ Ono Castle looks down 
on the city. It is illuminated 
at night. 

This pharmacy on Shichiken 
Street is a reminder sign of 
another era. 

@® The underground water 
level for the day is marked at 
Oshozu Spring and other 
places in the city. The city 

is proud of its water. 


@ A samurai residence and 
formal garden from the 19th 
century. 

@ A fire hydrant on Ishidoro 
Road. The town’s hydrant and 
pump designs differ, depending 
on when they were made. 

@ Water never fails to gush 
out at Oshozu Spring. There is 
a place for washing vegetables 
in the background. 

® The local museum has a 
room displaying tools used for 
farming and work in the 
mountains years ago. 

@ The tomb of Asakura 
Yoshikage, the feudal lord for 
this area in the civil war period. 
Asakura killed himself after he 
was defeated by Oda 
Nobunaga, who exerted control 
over the builder of Ono Castle, 
Kanamori Nagachika. 

© Water from the spring near 
Shichiken Street is used to 
make saké. 

® Ono Castle hovers above 
the town. Mount Arashimadake 
(also called Ono Fuji) is near 
the center of the photo. 
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ideal cooking method to bring out the best 
in each ingredient. This takes longer, of 
course, but she says fresh, natural ingre- 
dients deserve special treatment. Fujine 
taught at a cooking school for many years, 
so she knows how to bring out the flavor. 
Eating fresh vegetables and wild plants 
that can be found in the wooded area 
beside the historic temple—Echizen Ono 
is one of the few places able to offer me- 
morable experiences like this. 

Another natural asset found here is the 
plentiful supply of underground water. 
Echizen Ono is sometimes called the City 
of Water, because of the number of spring 
water sources. The Oshozu Spring is also 
known as Tonosama (feudal lord) Shozu, 
in reference to the fact that water from this 
spring was used by the castle lord during 
the Edo period (1603-1868). The water 
feels cool in summer yet warm in winter, 
and legend has it that one sip will take 
away any feeling of tiredness. The people 
of Echizen Ono often collect the deli- 
ciously refreshing water to take home for 
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For information on visiting and staying 

in Ono, contact: > 

Commercial and Tourism Department | 

| Ono City Hall, 1-1, Tenjin-cho, Ono, — 

Fukui Prefecture (Tel: 0779-66- a 
Or: 


Ono City Tourist Aasseiation 
2-4, Tenjin- -cho, Ono, Fukui Prefecture 
AN (Tel: ge -5521) 


Getting there: From Tokyo, take the 
shinkansen to Maibara, then a special { 
express train (Hokuriku Line) to Fukui. 

From Fukui, board an Etsumihoku Line 

train and get off at Echizen Ono (about 

55 minutes). Total riding time: about ) 
four and a half hours. If you go by car 

| from Fukui, take Highway 158 Y 
(about 30 minutes). 
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drinking and cooking. Some even wash 
their vegetables at the spring. Many claim 
that this water is the reason why food in 
Echizen Ono tastes so good. 

A spring in front of a saké brewery on 
Shichiken Street is the perfect spot for 
thirsty passers-by. While Japan may have 
an ample supply of water, it’s not often 
you see people stopping to drink spring 
water in the middle of a town. 

Echizen Ono has a number of historic 
places. These include: the burial ground of 
Asakura Yoshikage, who was a famous 
military commander during the civil war 
in the 16th century; the homes of samurai 
who played an influential role in the last 
days of the feudal government (middle of 
the 19th century); and a museum dis- 
playing artifacts that bring to mind the life 
of long ago. Each year, Echizen Ono, the 
little Kyoto in the hills, welcomes some 
800,000 tourists who come to see an old 
castle town and experience the simple 
warmth of the local people. ® 
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Challenging the Future 


coe KYOCERA 


Autofocus Compacts or Interchangeable-Lens 
SLRs... - 35mm or Advanced Photo System ... 
YASHICA makes it picture-perfect. Everytime! 


TV 5 and T5D 
with auto-date 
A little ‘gem’ of a 
camera, this pocketable 
compact has a world- 
renowned Carl Zeiss T* Tessar 
lens for sharper pictures. Plus triple- 
beam infrared active AF (autofocusing) 
system, additional top-panel reflex viewfinder 
for unusual-angle shoots and weather-proof 
construction. Plus five shooting modes for 
increased versatility. 
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MULTI PROGRAM 


Versatile manual-focusing SLR 
with 3 Auto-Exposure modes. 
Plus action-freezing 1/2000- 
sec top shutter speed, CPU- 
controlled timing of all camera 
functions, continuous motor 
drive, auto rewind and full 
range of YASHICA/CONTAX 
system lenses, including Carl 
Zeiss T« optics. 


With its extra-large viewfinder, the 
EZ-VIEW lets you see and 
compose your picture better! And 
for great snapshots, simply point 
and shoot. The EZ-VIEW will do 
the rest — automatically! Compact 
sized, the EZ-VIEW is also budget- 
priced and within the reach of all! 


With this easiést-to-use zoom 
compact, you can zoom in and 
zoom out without removing your 
finger from the release button. And 
the camera is fully automatic, with 
a powerful 38-70mm zoom lens, 
multi-functional flash and full 
information viewfinder. Budget- 
priced ... best value 

for money! 


The new photo system that 
offers faster, simpler, foolproof 
drop-in loading. Plus: 


Acclaim 


Autof act with superior, * Choice of 3 formats — 
ridibpawared S21@Oryn (3x) including panoramic — all on ZOOM | OO 
zoom lens and exclusive E.L. Auto Bie: Serie all ei offers all these APS 


« Enhanced print quality 
¢ Proof sheet with every roll 


Microtec Zoom 120’s unique 
E.L. (Electronic Luminescence) 


Lighting shooting-mode dial. Plus, advantages plus a 3x power 


Auto Lighting dial automatically for increased versatility, this top-of- developed to enable you to a Sa a the features ofa 
lights up and glows when it's the-line model offers multi-modes select the pictures you want top-class fully automatic 
too dim to read. Thanks to this for shooting, flash and film drive. enlarged. compact autofocus camera. 


exclusive feature, you can Plus: the ability to print 9 
choose and set your shooting “User-Select’ titles onto your 
mode — even in the dark! — film, including ‘Thank You’, 
without groping! “Congratulations’, ‘| Love You’ 


IGITAL And coming soon: the all-in-one YASHICA Prag 
D DIGITAL camera with 350,000 pixel CCD Device, 
came ra optical viewfinder, 1.8" colour liquid crystal 


monitor and built-in electronic flash. Watch for it! 


KYOCERA CORPORATION Optical Equipment Group, 27-8. 6-chome, Jingumae. Shibuya-ku. Tokyo 150. JAPAN Tel: (03) 3797-4631 
UNIVERSAL OPTICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD 14/FL Piazza Industrial Bldg, 133 Hoi Bun Road, Kwun Tong, Kowloon, HONG KONG Tel: 23435151 


“YASHICA‘ is a trademark of KYOCERA CORPORATION 
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